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“ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND,”’—Cowper. 
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SHE FELL BACK INSENSIBLE INTO TH 


THE FRANKLINS; 
OR, THE STORY OF A CONVICT. 
CHAPTER XV.—THE SECOND DAY OF THE TRIAL—WHAT OTHER 
WITNESSES SAID, 
Ox the second day of William Franklin’s trial, the court 
was even more densely crowded than on the preceding ; 
and the interest was augmented by the appearance of 
the prosecutor, Miles Oakley, who, soon after the re- 
opening of the court, entered by one of the private doors, 
and took his seat on the magistrate’s bench, at the right 
hand of the judge. He was slightly pale, as from re- 
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EZ ARMS OF ONE OF THE OFFICERS. 


cent illness, and his left arm was supported by a sling; 
otherwise, his appearance tallied with the description 
already given of him. 

Another person was in the court on this day, whose con- 
cern in the issue of the trial was even greater than that of 
the prosecutor, although attracting far less notice. A few 
pitying glances were nevertheless bestowed upon the 
young woman, who was pointed out as the wife of the 
prisoner, and who, by the kindness of the attorney em- 
Pityed in the defence, and the attention of an officer of 
the court, was accommodated with a seat near to the 
witness-box, and not far from the prisoner, with whom, 
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however, she was not permitted to hold any intercourse, 
saving that of an unutterable look of affection, which drew 
tears from other eyes than his. ‘She was neatly and 
modestly attired. 

Before the proceedings of the court were opened, con- , 
jectures were freely hazarded by the spectators as to the 
result of the trial. Onone point all were agreed, namely, 
that there was not a chance of the prisoner’s acquittal: 
the uncertainty was as to the sentence; and, we regret 
to say, that bets were freely offered and taken, that the 
sentence would be death. It was acknowledged, how- 
ever, that this might depend upon whether or not Baron 
Z., the judge, were in what was called “a hanging mood” 
or not. If he had enjoyed'a good night’s rest, and were 
tolerably free from the neuralgic pains to which he was 
constitutionally subject, he might give the prisoner the 
benefit of his ease and good-humour, and reduce the 
punishment to transportation for life. 

While these conjectures were still busy, an usher 
shouted “ Silence in the court ;” and the trial was re- 
sumed by a call for the remaining witnesses. 

Frederick Harman was the first called; and, on being 
sworn, gave evidence to the following effect :— 

He was a surgeon, residing at P., a village about three 
miles from Oakley. He remembered the night of the 
—th of On that night, it being about twelve 
o’clock, he was roused by the violent ringing of his 
night-bell, and was hastily summoned to “The Oaks.” 
Arriving there, he found the prosecutor suffering from a 
gun-shot wound, and in a fainting fit, from loss of blood. 
The witness then proceeded to describe the nature of the 
wound; stating that the muscles of the shoulder and 
neck were considerably torn by the shot; thatthe left 
clavicle and shoulder-bone were injured; and that, to the 
best of his belief, if the gun had not been discharged ob- 
liquely, and pointing from the person; or if it had been 


pointed an inch higher or lower or to the right, the wound 
would have been instantly fatal. Having further de- 
scribed the treatment he adopted, and the process of 
restoration, he stated that, in the sloughing of the wound, 
several large shots were self:discharged from it, which he 
had preserved, and which he now presented in court. Say- | 
ing this, he produced a pill-box, containing the leaden 


missiles. And the witness Lemmon being presently re- 
called, he declared that to the best of his belief and know- 
ledge they were Number 1 shots; but whether they were 
some of the identical shots with which he loaded the 
prisoner’s gun, he could not swear. 

The next witness called was Martin Prosser, who de- 
scribed himself as, professionally, a cordwainer, and of- 
ficially, the constable of Oakley. All the evidence he could 
give, was that he obtained possession of the prisoner’s 
gun, which he found in the kitchen of * The Lees” farm, 
and which had the appearance of having been recently 
discharged ; also, thaton searching Hanging Wood, near to 
Pikey’s Swamp, he picked up a dead hare, which had 
evidently been recently shot; also, that he’ assisted in 
taking the prisoner into custody, on the authority of Mr. 
Anthony Melburn, a neighbouring magistrate. No cross- 
examination of this witness was deemed necessary by the 
prisoner’s counsel, and 

Anthony Melburn, gentleman, and one of his Majesty’s 
justices of the peace for the county of Blank,was next sworn. 
His evidence was important, and was principally in the 
form of a statement made voluntarily by the prisoner him- 
self, and taken down at the time by his(the magistrate’s) 
clerk. This statement, or confession, was read in court. 
First of all, however, this witness said, that early on the 
morning of the —th day of ——, he was informed that 





William Franklin, the prisoner, was in his servants’ hall, 


and begged for an immediate interview on a matter of 
moment. Having some slight knowledge of Franklin, 
and further stimulated by a remark of his servant, that 
the young’ farmer seemed greatly agitated, he (the wit- 
ness) hastily threw on his clothes and proceeded to his 
library, into which room he had previously directed the 
applicant to be shown. 

The prisoner then, being in great perturbation of 
mind, made declaration that he had accidentally shot 
Miles Oakley, of “The Oaks;” and was proceeding to state 
the particulars of the accident, when the witness stopped 
the prisoner to ask whether he desired to make a state- 
ment to him as a magistrate; and the reply was that he 
did The witness stated that he then suggested that 
the prisoner should take further time for reflection, as 
everything he confessed would hereafter be brought 
forward as evidence. The prisoner consented to this, 
and was left alone in witness’s library. 

Mr. Melburn further stated, that his motive for pro- 
posing this delay was threefold. first, that he him- 
self might «ascertain whether the shocking information 
brought to him was true; or whether it might not arise 
from aberration of mind or overheated imagination in 
the prisoner. Next, that the prisoner might not, in the 
first emotions of remorse, say what he would afterwards 
wish to have remained unspoken. nd last, that he 
might obtain the assistance of his clerk in taking down 
the prisoner’s statement in due form. That, accord- 
ingly, he sent off a servant, first to “The Oaks,” to make 
due inquiries, and then to his clerk, to demand his im- 
mediate attendance. Before the hour had expired, the 
servant had returned with the afflictive tidings that Mr. 
Oakley had been dangerously wounded on the preceding 
night, in Hanging Wood, by some person then unknown, 
as the surgeon had declared the patient to be yet unable 
to answer coherently any questions put to him. Fol- 
lowing the servant came the clerk; and the given hour 
soon after expiring, the prisoner’s confession or stated 
ment was taken down from his lips. It was then read 
by the clerk of the court, and was to this effect :— 

That, returning from H. on the night in question, 
he, the prisoner, took the old footpath through Oakley 
new plantations and Hanging Wood, as being his direci 
road homewards; that he had with him a double-bar- 
relled gun, which had been repaired, and that it hap- 
pened to be loaded. The prisoner further declared that 
he had no design in having the gun loaded: it happened 
so. He could not account for the circumstance which 
had produced such calamitous results; and he would 
say no more. 

The prisoner then went on to say that, on reaching 
Hanging Wood, he lost his way, owing to the path 
being overgrown and almost obliterated; and that, after 
wandering some time in search of the path, he found 
himself at that part of the wood known as Pikey’s 
Swamp. That, at this juncture, he unfortunately started 
a hare, which was plainly visible by the light of the 
moon, and that, in the impulse of the moment, and 
without thought of consequences, he raised his gun 
and shot it. 

The prisoner then stated that while engaged in 
paunching the hare thus shot, preparatory to carrying 
it home—as he conceived he had a right to do, morally 
though .not legally, for the animal had probably been 
fattened on his lands; well, while thus engaged, the 
squire broke in upon him from the wood, and collared 
him. He was not in a mood, Franklin acknowledged, 
tobe handled by any man, and least of all by Mr. 
Oakley, from whom he had already received injury and 
insult enough for one day; and he struggled to get 
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free. Succeeding in this, after some violent wrestling 
and a good many angry words, he secured his gun, and 
warned the squire to stand off; telling him that if he 
had anything to say to him, his antagonist would know 
where to find him in the morning. But it seemed that 
Mr. Oakley’s blood was up, as his own was too, on 
account of what had passed between them before, and 
he ordered the prisoner to give up his gun, calling him 
an ill-conditioned poacher, and other names. And on 
his refusal to do this, the squire rushed upon him 
again, and endeavoured to wrest the gun from his 
hands. Then another desperate struggle took place— 
the squire also shouting out for his gamekeeper, 
Border; when, by some means, in the scufile, the 
trigger of the gun got entangled in the brushwood, 
the remaining barrel exploded, and Mr. Oakley fell to 
the ground. 

Franklin then declared that, alarmed at what had 
happened, he knelt over the wounded man, with the 
intention of ascertaining the extent of the mischief, 
when he heard the sound of some one else approaching 
and as the consequences of being found in the wood 
under such circumstances came into his mind, he was 
seized with sudden terror (for which he afterwards 
bitterly reproached himself), and took to flight, taking 
his gun with him. 

The prisoner concluded his statement by saying that, 
after a sleepless night, and as calmly as possible review- 
ing in his mind what had transpired, and filled also with 
remorse for having, though accidentally, shed human 
blood, and perhaps killed a man, he determined to give 
himself up to abide the consequences of his deed. 

This statement having been read, the witness, Mr. 
Melburn, replied with great frankness to a few questions 
put by the counsel for the defence; and emphatically 
declared that there was such an air of truthfulness in 
Franklin while telling his story, and it seemed to him 
so entirely probable, that he had no hesitation in giving 
it his firm credence, especially as he knew Franklin to 
be a man of honest integrity; and that it was with 
great reluctance that he felt it his duty, notwithstanding, 
to give him into custody and commit him, on his own 
self-accusations, to the county jail. 

Mr. Melburn was then about to retire, when the 
counsel for the prosecution, after a hasty conference 
with the solicitor by whom he had been instructed, 
again rose, and begged to ask the witness whether he 
were on good terms with his brother magistrate, the 
prosecutor. 

“T am not on bad terms with Mr. Oakley,” he an- 
swered. 

“Not on bad terms; but there have been differences 
of opinion which have led to a kind of estrangement: 
do I understand this, Mr. Melburn ?” 

“We have differed in politics, and have opposed each 
other in a gentlemanly way. I presume this is what 
you refer to, though I do not see what bearing this has 
upon the present case,” replied the witness, rather 
warmly. 

“ Not much, probably,” retorted the counsel, quietly; 
“but, leaving this, I have one more question to ask— 
Were you not in close correspondence with the prisoner 
at the bar during the last election ?” 

Hereupon the counsel for the prisoner rose in some 
warmth, and protested against such questions being put, 
‘and the judge ruled that the question need not be an- 
swered. So the counsel for the prosecution sat down. 

But the counsel for the prisoner, being on his legs, 
desired to supplement his cross-examination by another 
question, namely, whether, to the witness’s true know- 





ledge and belief, the old footpath through Hanging Wood 
had ever been legally stopped. ‘To this the witness 
replied that it never had been legally stopped; and that 
the prisoner, or any other man, had as great a right to 
use it, by night or by na as to walk on the turnpike 
road. 

The witness was then per mitted to leave the box. 

Miles Oakley was then called, and, descending from 
his seat of eminence, was duly sworn. 

According to the report of the trial, this gentleman 
gave his evidence with great perspicuity and candour. 
In the main, his account of what transpired in the wood 
tallied with that given by the prisoner in his voluntary 
statement, until he came to the final struggle, in the 
course of which he distinctly remembered hearing the 
prisoner say, “ If you do not take your hands off me, 
T'll shoot you.” These were the last words he then 
heard; and he knew nothing more till he found himself 
on his bed, attended by the surgeon. 

“On your oath, Mr. Oakley,” said the counsel for the 
defence, presently, “will you dare affirm that the dis- 
charge of the gun was not accidental ?” 

“T am loth to think it otherwise,” said the witness, 
after a moment’s consideration. 

* Do Fou think it otherwise, Mr. Oakley ?” demanded 
the counsel for the prosecution. 

Another pause; and then the answer, “TI do.” 

Here the evidence for the prosecution was closed, and 
the prisoner was called on for his defence. 


CHAPTER XVI.—-WHAT THE PRISONER SAID IN HIS OWN DEFENCE. 


In the good old times of which we are telling, it was a 
curious anomaly in English jurisprudence that counsel 
was admissible in the argument of fact to the jury, only 
in the highest and lowest offences: in treason, by 
the express provision of statute; and in mere mis- 
demeanors, by the common law. In all capital cases, 
except treason, the accused was denied this privilege. 
When, therefore, William Franklin was called upon to 
rebut (if he could) the accusation under which he 
laboured, a necessity was laid upon him to speak in 
his own defence, if he had any defence to make. 

For a moment or two the unfortunate man appeared 
bewildered, and the struggle to overcome his embarrass- 
ment arising from the novelty and the perils of his 
position, were painful to behold. Encouraged, however, 
by a look from his counsel and by a few words, kindly 
enough spoken, from the judge, he began, in a low tone 
at first, but gathering boldness as he went on:— 

“My lord, and gentlemen of the jury, I have very 
little to say beyond what I said in my voluntary state- 
ment to the magistrate, and which was faithfully taken 
down, ‘and has now been read in this court. I don’t 
mean to try to contradict the evidence which has been 
given against me these two days by any of the wit- 
nesses, except the last; and all I have to say about that 
is, that I hope God will forgive Mr. Oakley if he has 
said what is not true knowingly. My lord, and gentle- 
men of the jury, what that witness has said is not true. 
I never threatened to shoot him; I never thought of 
such a thing. I might have said, when he was trying 
to take my gun from me, that if he did not take care he 
would get shot, for that one barrel was loaded; but I 
did not say this as a threatening, but only as a caufion. 
My lord and gentlemen, the discharge of the gun was 
as much an accident as anything that ever happened ; 
and nobody could be more sorry for it than I was; though 
my blood was up: I allow that. 

“My lord and gentlemen of the juryy I say again I 
don’t find any fault—not much, leastways, with what 
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most of the witnesses have said against me. Pretty 
nearly everything they have said is true enough, no 
doubt, only that it was drawn out in such a way as to 
do me most damage. No doubt I did say some things 
on that most unfortunate day that I ought not to have 
said; but, my lord, I had been injured by the squire— 
I mean by Mr. Oakley, in more ways than one. I have 
been advised, my lord, and gentlemen of the jury, 
not to say anything about what provocations I had 
received, because that would tell against me, as showing 
that I had been worked up to malice and revenge. But, 
my lord, and gentlemen, I have always found that plain, 
straightforward truth is best; and I say now that I had 
been insulted that day, and so had been provoked, as 
any of you gentlemen would have been; and if I could 
have fought it out in a fair stand-up fight, as I said at 
the ‘ Travellers’ Rest,’ I would have gladly done it, how- 
ever much above me Mr. Oakley may think himself to 
be. But as to laying up to shoot the man, or meaning 
to kill him when we did get into a skirmish, I had no 
thought of it; and I declare again, solemnly, that the 
gun went off accidentally. 

“My lord, and gentlemen of the jury, I am in an 
unhappy position. I plainly enough see that the evi- 
dence against me is very strong—stronger than I 
thought it would have been; and I have nothing to set 
against that evidence besides my own fair character, 
which will be presently spoken to by a few witnesses 
who have been so kind as to offer to come here to-day 
on my behalf, and my own assertion that I never meant 
to do what I am accused of. If you, gentlemen, can 
bring yourselves to believe my statement and my wit- 
nesses, I hope you will acquit me. If not, I put myself 


in the hands of the Almighty and All-seeing Judge to 
make my innocence appear in his own good time. 

“My lord and gentlemen, something has been said 
by some of the witnesses about my political sentiments, 


as if they had led me to the commission of murder. I 
don’t deny holding such sentiments; and they may be 
wrong, though I don’t think them so. But, my lord, 
you have it in your power to tell the gentlemen of the 
jury that there are numbers of great men and wise men, 
and even noblemen, in the country who have the same 
thoughts. My lord, I don’t think that anybody will have 
the face to say that these men are capable of committing 
wilful murder because they hold such opinions. 

“ And now, my lord and gentlemen, I have said pretty 
near all that I meant to say. There is only one thing 
more—it is this: If you are pleased to acquit me of the 
evil design with which I am charged, I shall be thankful 
for that act of justice—for justice it will be; but your 
verdict will not give me back what I have lost. My 
lord, anyway, I stand here, and shall go from this place, 
a ruined man. Since I have been in prison, my creditors 
have put in their claims—my property, such as it was, 
has passed away from me in due course of law, and I 
had not the power to help it. I shall have no home to 
return to; and—what is the bitterest thought of all— 
along with me, my mother, my wife, and my child are 
reduced to poverty——” Here the prisoner was so 
much affected as to be unable to proceed ; and, after cast- 
ing an agitated look around him at his weeping wife, he 
abruptly and in broken language closed his address by 
saying that he cast himself upon the mercy of God and 
the justice of his carthly judges. 


CMUAPTER XVIL—THE VERDICT, AND WIIAT THE JUDGE SAID 
AFTERWARDS, 


Mucu emotion was excited in the court by the prisoner’s 





address ; and opinions slightly wavered as to the result | 


of the trial. It was just possible that the jury might 
take a merciful view of the case, and hesitate to pro- 
nounce a verdict which would consign the prisoner to 
ignominy for a crime of which, after all, there was a bare 
possibility that he might be innocent. Meanwhile, 
several witnesses were called on his behalf; but as their 
testimony bore almost entirely on the previous good 
character of the accused, and did not contradict or inva- 
lidate the evidence against him, it is not needful to report 
it. The case for the defence was now closed, and the 
judge commenced his summing up. 

He commenced by reviewing, with great perspicuity, 

the evidence of the several witnesses; fairly placing 
before the jury a few circumstances which bore favourably 
for the prisoner, and, on the other hand, commenting 
strongly on the testimony of the witnesses for the pro- 
secution, with an intimation that, if these were to be 
believed, he did not see how the conclusion of the pri- 
soner’s guilt could be avoided; but that, if any doubt 
presented itself to their minds, the prisoner was entitled 
to the benefit of that doubt. Before the learned judge 
had concluded his address, the transitory impression 
made by the prisoner’s defence had faded away from the 
minds of the audience; and no surprise was felt when, 
after a brief conference, and without retiring to consider 
their verdict, the foreman of the jury intimated that he 
and his brethren were agreed, and that the prisoner was 
* Guilty.” 
‘ A piercing cry from the wife of the prisoner broke the 
momentary silence which followed this announcement, 
as, rising from the seat with which she had been accom- 
modated, she stretched out her arms towards the pri- 
soner’s dock, and attempted to reach him, as he quickly 
turned when her mournful plaint fell upon his ear. But 
her strength of endurance, so long kept upon the rack, 
now failed ; and, falling back into the arms of one of the 
officers, she was conveyed from the court insensible. 

The slight confusion arising from this painful incident 
having subsided, the last scene in the judicial drama was 
enacted. 

“Prisoner at the bar,” said the judge, addressing 
Franklin; “after a long, and patient, and impartial trial, 
you have been convicted by a jury of your own country 
of the crime of a wilful attempt at murder. In that 
verdict I entirely concur, and consider it altogether 
satisfactory. ‘The case, as the jury have viewed it, 
and as I have viewed it, and as all who have witnessed 
the proceedings of this court of judicature have viewed 
it, must be considered as attended by circumstances of 
much aggravation. Incited by violent passions, which 
were influenced, probably, by fancied wrongs, and in- 
creased in virulence by envy of the prosperity of another, 
you rose early in the morning of a certain day, with a 
fixed determination to wreak your insane vengeance on 
an unsuspecting person, and one who, as has appeared 
in evidence, had the most friendly and benevolent feel- 
ings towards you. It adds to the flagrancy of your 
crime that this person was your near neighbour, and one 
whose eminent virtues must have been well known to 
you and witnessed by you, while they endeared him to 
all—to all, save to your most unhappy self. Through 
that livelong day—without remorse, and without miti- 
gation of rancour—without flinching from your design, 
you followed that person, sought again and again to fix 
a quarrel upon him, and at length, under the veil of 
night, and shrouded in the gloom of a lonely wood, you 
perpetrated the deed which has brought upon you its 
merited consequences, and, but for the interpositism of 
a merciful Providence, would have plunged a whole 
neighbourhood into the deepest sorrow. You have 
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pleaded misadventure and that, in the face of the 
clearest proofs of deliberate design. Even that plea, 
could it have been entertained, would have been of little 
avail In your case, as you were committing a trespass 
with an illegal design, as is clearly proved by the first 
shot you fired. But had that plea been entertained, and 
could it have rescued you from punishment, no man’s life 
would be safe. Deeds such as that contemplated by you 
arein general committed in privacy and darkness, when 
there is no eye, save that of Omniscience, to witness 
them: and every murderer might plead misadventure. 
The law has wisely provided against this, and assumes 
that every death by violence is wilful murder, except 
when the contrary is clearly proved. 

“It is not for me to aggravate the sufferings of your 
mind. You must be more hardened than I believe you 
to be, not to feel acutely your own wretched position, as 
well as the ruin and degradation of those near and dear 
to you; and I will only say that you have brought those 
evils upon them and yourself, and must bear the bitter 
reflection that you are their destroyer and your own. 

“You have appealed to me in vindication of those 
sentiments and principles ascribed to you, and avowed 
by you; and, in reply to that appeal, I admit that many 
who hold such sentiments, and make their boast of such 
principles, would shrink with natural horror from the 
extreme results to which they lead; but, in your case, 
it seems manifest that, acting upon an impetuous temper 
and an ill-regulated mind, those principles first of all 
sapped away the proper respect demanded from the 
class to which you belong towards the higher classes of 
society, and prepared you for the darkest crimes and 
most daring attempts against order, morality, and 
virtue. 


“Tt now only remains for me to pass the sentence of 
the law, which is, that you be transported beyond the 
seas for the term of twenty years.” 

It was remarked that during this address the pri- 
soner appeared to labour under very strong emotions, 
and once or twice to be on the point of interrupting the 


learned judge. He restrained himself, however, and at 


the close of the proceedings was immediately removed 
from the dock. 





COWPER’S “TASK.” 
“Have you read the ‘Task?’ Is it not a noble poem?” 
Thus wrote Robert Burns to his correspondent Mrs. 
Dunlop, when Cowper’s poem first appeared. Lord 
Brougham in one of his recent speeches quoted a well- 
known passage from one whom he characterized as “ our 
great Christian poet.” A volume might be filled with 
what has been said in praise of the “Task,” by men 
themselves famous, between the time of Burns and of 
Brougham. “The delightful freedom of Cowper’s manner, 
so acceptable to those who had long been accustomed to 
a poetical school of which the radical fault was constraint; 
his noble and tender morality; his fervent picty; his 
glowing and well expressed patriotism; his descriptions 
unparalleled in vividness and accuracy; his playful 
humour and his powerful satire; the skilful construction 
of his verse, at least in the ‘Task,’ and the refreshing 
variety of that fascinating poem—all together conspired 
to render him highly popular, both among the multitude 
of common readers and among those who, possessed of 
poetical powers themselves, were capable of intimately 
appreciating those of a real poet.” To this genial and 
discriminating eulogy we add a brief sentence of Hazlitt, 
who describes the “ Task” as “a poem which, with its 





§5 
pictures of domestic comfort and social refinement, can 
hardly be forgotten but with the language itself.” 

It may interest those of our readers who are not 
familiar with Cowper’s history, to be reminded of the 
circamstances under which his chief. poem was written. 
We quote from the biographical memoir prefixed to an 
edition of Cowper’s Letters recently published :* — 

When Mr. Newton left Olney for London, Cowper 
was deprived of the presence of that friend, who had 
been his greatest attraction to that sequestered town, 
and with whom he had had the most affectionate inter- 
course for more than twelve years. He felt the separa- 
tion very deeply; and wrote to Mrs. Newton, “If I 
were in a condition to leave Olney too, I certainly 
would not stay in it.” The monotony of ‘his life was 
varied for a time by the appearance at Olney of two 
ladies, Mrs. Jones, the wife of a clergyman at Clifton, 
in the neighbourhood, and her sister, Lady Austen, 
widow of a baronet, a lady of great liveliness and 
accomplishment, to whom we are indebted for Cowper’s 
producing some of his most celebrated pieces. One 
evening, when he was in a gloomy mood, she related to 
him the story of John Gilpin; and he turned it into 
verse in the course of the night. The “Rose,” the 
verses on the “ Royal George,” and greater than all, the 
“Task,” were the fruits of her suggestion. She pressed 
him to try his powers in blank verse. He pleaded the 
want of a subject. Oh! she exclaimed, you can never 
be in want of a subject; you can write upon any— 
write upon this sofa. He literally obeyed her injunc- 
tion, began to write upon the “ Sofa,” and expanded his 
thoughts into the varied and noble poem, with which 
every English mind is so thoroughly familiar. Its 
popularity from the first was rapid and unbounded; it 
was read in the parlour, and quoted in the senate; and 
admired wherever there existed a taste for rural scenery 
or domestic comfort. It is well known that the country 
walk described in the first book of the “Task,” is 
the very walk with which the poet was quite familiar ; 
and it is pleasant to know that it subsists at this day 
in a condition not greatly changed from what he left it, 
and that his footsteps may be tracked with great ease 
and certainty. A few years ago, the writer performed 
a pilgrimage to Olney; and never could we desire a 
more pleasing proof of the power of genius to shed 
lustre on a spot where an ordinary and careless eye 
would see nothing to arrest its attention. Striking to 
the right of the road between Olney and Weston, we 
soon get among copse and brushwood; and on a little 
eminence we sce the Peasant’s Nest. That spot no 
longer retains its primitive solitude and simplicity, but 
is changed into a modern”farm-house and offices: of 
course its romance is lost; but the rest of the poct’s 
walk remains as he saw it. There is the chestnut 
colonnade, the sudden steep, the gulf over which we 
pass by the rustic bridge, the alcove at the summit, its 
panels defaced by rural carvers, “ with characters un- 
couth and spelt aiviss.” Of the next stage of the,walk, 
we shall give the description and criticism in the words 
of Hugh Miller, who also had made a pilgrimage, in 
1845, to the scenes upon which Cowper has conferred 
celebrity. “In passing upwards,” says Mr. Miller, 
“along the sides of the park, we have got into a noble 
avenue of limes, tall as York Minster, and very con- 
siderably longer, for the vista diminishes till the lofty 





* “Letters of William Cowper ; being a selection from his correspondence, 
with a sketch of his life and biographical notices of his correspondents.” 
Religious Tract Society. A steel engraved portrait, and numerous wood- 
cut illustrations of the scenes connected with the poet’s life, (chiefly from 
original photographs), add to the interest of this charming volume, 
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arch seems reduced 10 a mere doorway; the smooth 
glossy trunks form stately columns; and the branches, 
interlacing high over head, a magnificent roof. 
* How airy and how light the graceful arch, 

Yet awful as the consecrated roof 

Re-echoing pious anthems! while beneath 

‘The chequered earth seems restless as a flood 

Brushed by the wind. So sportive is the light 

Shot through the boughs, it dances as they dance, 

Shadow and sunshine intermingling quick, 

And darkening and enlightening, as the leaves 

Play wanton every moment, every spot.’ 

“ What exquisite description! And who, acquainted 
with Cowper, ever walked in a wood when the sun 
shone, and the wind rustled the leaves, without realizing 
it? It was too dead a calm to-day to show me the 
dancing light and shadow where the picture had first 
been so happily taken; the feathery outline of the 
foliage lay in diluted black, moveless on the grass; but 
all else was present, just as Cowper had described half 
a century before.” Thus far Mr. Miller; the writer’s 
visit was more fortunate. The day was bright and 
beautiful, the sun shone out clearly, a fine fresh breeze 
played among the leaves; and the whole scene attested 
the describer to be the true painter of nature. 

If the poet has made the outdoor scenery famous, not 
less does the humble dwelling at Olney demonstrate the 
marvellous power of genius. You enter a very small 
common-place room, of which you could almost touch 
the sides with your outstretched arms; yet this is the 
room where the bard of “ fireside enjoyments, home-born 
happiness,” bids us— 


** Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And while the bubbling and loud hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups, 
That cheer, but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in.” 


His own account of the “Task” is this: “ Except 
fhe fifth book, which is rather of a political aspect, the 
whole has one tendency—to discountenance the modern 
/ enthusiasm after a London life, and to recommend rural 
ease and leisure, as friendly to the cause of piety and 


virtue.” But, alas! it is not many who have this rural 
ease and leisure in their power. Life is a scene of 
stern labour and incessant care to the great majority of 
mankind; happy they who have learned, in whatsoever 
state they are, to be therewith content. 

Cowper’s own long-felt desire for retirement is thus 
beautifully narrated : 

** Some must be great. Great offices will have 
Great talents. And God gives to every man 
The virtue, temper, understanding, taste, 
That lifts him into life, and lets him fall, 
Just in the niche he was ordained to fill. 

To the deliverer of an injured land 

He gives a tongue to enlarge upon, a heart 

To feel, and courage to redress, her wrongs ; 
To monarchs, dignity ; to judges, sense 3 

To artists, ingenuity and skill ; 

To me an unambitious mind, content 

In the low vale of life, that early felt 

A wish for ease and leisure, and ere long 

Found here that leisure and that ease I wished.” 

The former volume of poems published by Cowper had 
not excited much attention. The subjects were too 
grave and unattractive for those who read only for 
amusement; and the style and flow of the verse was 
different from the insipid sing-song into which English 
poetry had fallen. But when the “Task” came to 
buoy up its unfortunate brother, it was found that a 
poet had arisen of unquestionable genius, in whose 
manly, though sometimes unpolished lines, was to be 
, : ; 3 , 
found a vast variety of deeply interesting topics, treated 
in the most instructive and entertaining manner, .and 
imparting views of human life and character with a 
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truth and vigour which nothing could impart, except an 
accurate and heartfelt knowledge of the word of God. 
We cannot here enumerate the varied riches of his 
poems; even to recite the arguments prefixed to each 
would make a long digression. 

Independently of what religion did for Cowper’s 
genuine, though often interrupted, peace of mind, we 
cannot help admiring the vast benefit it conferred upon 
him as a man of genius, and as a benefactor to man- 
kind. He who for many years was nothing but a 
drawing-room trifler or a lounging frequenter of clubs, 
became the most instructive and pleasing of writers, 
and the author of works which will be read and 
admired as far as the English language extends. 

The “Task” was begun in the summer of 1783, and 
published in June, 1785. We give two of the letters 
in which Cowper refers to the poem :— 

“To the Rev. Wit11amM UNWIN. 
* October 10, 1784. 

“My pear Wit1tam,—I send you four quires of verse, 
which having sent I shall dismiss from my thoughts, and 
think no more of till I see them in print. I have not, 
after all, found time or industry enough to give the last 
hand to the points. I believe, however, they are not 
very erroneous; though in so long a work, and in a 
work that requires nicety in this particular, some in- 
accuracies will escape: where you find any, you will 
oblige me by correcting them. 

“In some passages, especially in the second book, you 
will observe me very satirical. Writing on such sub- 
jects I could not be otherwise. I can write nothing 
without aiming at least at usefulness. It were beneath 
my years to do it, and still more dishonourable to my 
religion. I know that a reformation of such abuses as 
I have censured is not to be expected from the efforts of 
a poet; but to contemplate the world, its follies, its vices, 
its indifference to duty, and its strenuous attachment to 
what is evil, and not to reprehend were to approve it. 
From this charge, at least, I shall be clear; for I have 
neither tacitly nor expressly flattered either its charac- 
ter or its customs. I have paid one and only one 
compliment, which was so justly due that I did not 
know how to withhold it, especially having so fair an 
occasion (I forget myself, there is another in the first 
book to Mr. Throckmorton), but the compliment I mean 
is to Mr. Smith. It is, however, so managed, that 
nobody but himself can make the application, and you 
to whom I disclose the secret; a delicacy on my part 
which so much delicacy on his obliged me to the ob- 
servance of. 

“What there is of a religious cast in the volume I 
have thrown towards the end of it, for two reasons: 
first, that I might not revolt the reader at his entrance; 
and, secondly, that my best impressions might be made 
last. Were I to write as many volumes as Lope de 
Vega, or Voltaire, not one of them would be without 
this tincture. If the world like it not, so much the 
worse for them. I make all the concessions I can, that 
I may please them; but I will not please them at the 
expense of my conscience. 

“ My descriptions are all from nature; not one of them 
second-handed. My delineations of the heart are from 
my own experience; not one of them borrowed from 
books, or in the least degree conjectural. In my num- 
bers, which I varied as much as I could (for blank verse 
without variety of numbers is no better than bladder 
and string), I have imitated nobody, though sometimes 
perhaps there may be an apparent resemblance ; because 
at the same time that I would not imitate, I have not 
affectedly differed, 
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“Tf the work cannot boast a regular plan (in which 
respect, however, I do not think it altogether indefen- 
sible), it may yet boast that the reflections are naturally 
suggested always by the preceding passage, and that, 
except the fifth book, which is rather of a political 
aspect, the whole has one tendency: to discountenance 
the modern enthusiasm after a London life, and to 
recommend rural ease and leisure, as friendly to the 
cause of piety and virtue. 

“Tf it pleases you I shall be happy, and collect from 
your pleasure in it an omen of its general acceptance. 

“Yours, my dear Friend, 
oa. 
“To Jostrn Hitt, Esq.* 
* Olney, June 25, 1785. 

“My prar Frienp,—I write in a nook that I call my 
boudoir. It is a summer-house, not much bigger than 
a sedan-chair, the door of which opens into the garden, 
that is now crowded with pinks, roses, and honeysuckles; 
and the window into my neighbour’s orchard. It for- 
merly served an apothécary, now dead, as a smoking- 
room; and under my feet is a trap-door, which once 
covered a hole in the ground, where he kept his bottles. 
At present, however, it is dedicated to sublimer uses. 
Having lined it with garden-mats, and furnished it with 
a table and two chairs, here I write all that I write in 
summer-time, whether to my friends or to the public. 
It is secure from all noise, and a refuge from all in- 
trusion; for intruders sometimes trouble me in the 
winter evenings at Olney. But (thanks to my boudoir !) 
I can now hide myself from them. A poet’s retreat is 
sacred. They acknowledge the truth of that proposi- 
tion, and never presume to violate it. 

“ The last sentence puts me in mind to fell you that I 
My bookseller 


have ordered my volume to your door. 
is the most dilatory of all his fraternity, or you would 


have received it long since. It is more than a Month 
since I returned him the last proof, and consequently 
since the printing was finished. I sent him the manu- 
script at the beginning of November, that he might 
publish while the town was full, and he will hit the 
exact moment when it is entirely empty. Patience, 
you will perceive, is in no situation exempted from the 
severest trials; a remark that may serve to comfort you 
under the numberless trials of your own. 
wh. fo 2 

We quote the opening passage in the “Winter Morn- 

ing’s Walk,” Book v of the “ Task.” 


** Tig morning; and the sun, with ruddy orb 
Ascending, fires the horizon; while the clouds, 
That crowd away before the driving wind, 

More ardent as the disk emerges more, 

Resemble most some city in a blaze, 

Seen through the leafless wood. His slanting ray 
Slides ineffectual down the snowy vale, 





* Hill was a schoolfellow of Cowper at Westminster, and a club-tom- 
panion in aftor-days; and their friendship was most cordial. Hill did 
not trifle long, but applied himself diligemtly and successfully to the 
profession of the law; and by the assistance and patronage of Thurlow, 
he attained a position of respectability and competence. At a late period 
of Cowper's life, he made Thurlow acquainted with the narrowness of 
the poet’s circumstances, previously to which the Chancellor thought 
that as he was famous as a poet, he must also bé rich. Probably in 
consequence of Hill’s information, a pension was granted to Cowper, but 
unhappily too late for him to enjoy the satisfaction of knowing it had 
heen bestowed, though very useful as enabling his friends to add to his 
comforts. When Cowper left St. Alban’s, Hill took charge ofhis pectiniary 
affairs, To Hill, Cowper addressed a very lively poetical epistle, begin- 
ing— 

Dear Joséph—fivé-and-twenty years ago— 

Alas, how time eseapes! ’tis even 80; 
and it ends by describing him as 

An honest man, closé-buttoned to the chin, 

Broadcloth without, and a warm heart within. 
~—Biographical Notices of Cowper’s Correspondents, prefined to the selections 
From his letters, published by the Religious Tract Society. 





And, tinging all with his 6wn rosy hue, 

From every herb and every spiry blade 

Stretches a length of shadow o’er the field. 

Mine, spindling into longitude immense, 

In spite of gravity, and sage remark 

That I myself am but a fleeting shade, 

Provokes me to asmile. With eye askance 

I view the muscular proportion’d limb 
Transform’d to alean shank. The shapeless pair 
As they design’d to mock me, at my side 

Take step for step; and, as I near approach 

The cottage, walk along tho plaster’d wall, 
Preposterous sight! the legs without the man. 
The verdure of the plain lies buried deep 
Beneath the dazzling deluge; and the bents, 
And coarser grass, upspearing o’er the rest, 

Of late unsightly and unseen, now shine 
Conspicuous, and in bright apparel clad, _ 

And fledged with icy feathers, nod superb. 

The cattle mourn in corners, where the fence 
Screens them, and seem half-petrified to sleep 

In unrecumbent sadness, There they wait 

Their wonted fodder; not like htingering man, 
Fretful if unsupplied ; but silent, meek, 

And patient of the slow-paced swain’s delay. 

He from the stack carves out the accustom’d load, 
Deep plunging, and again deep plunging oft, 

His broad keen knife into the solid mass: 
Smooth as a wall the upright remnant stands, 
With such undeviating and even force 

He severs it away : no needless care, 

Lest storms should overset the leaning pile 
Deciduous, or its own unbalanced weight. 

Forth goes the woodman, leaving unconceérn’d 
The cheerful haunts of man; to wield the axe 
And drive the wedge in yonder forest drear, 
From morf to eve his solitary task. 

Shaggy, and lean, and shrewd, with pointed ears 
And tail cropp’d short, half lurcher and half cur, 
His dog attends him. Close behind his heel 

Now creeps he slow; and now, with many a frisk 
Wide scampering, snatches up the drifted snow 
With ivory teeth, or ploughs it with his snout ; 
Then shakes his powder’d coat, and barks for joy. 
Heedless of all his pranks, the sturdy churl 
Moves right toward tho mark ; nor stops for aright, 
But now and then with pressure of his thumb 

To adjust the fragrant charge of a short tube, 
That fumes beneath his nose: the trailing cloud 
Streams far behind him, scenting all the air.” 





THE COUNTRY DOOTOR. 


A Gkavé gentleman, elderly, or at least middle-aged, 
stepping from a comfortable close carriage, tasselled cane 
in hand—this, I believe, is the most approved ideal 
people feign to themselves of a doctor. Neither is the 
presentment complete until you add an unexceptionable 
suit of spotless black, its sombreness relieved by white 
cravat, the latter so stringent in its embrace as to merit 
a certain name that vulgar little boys are wont to give 
it, but which respect for the classical purity of my mother 
tongue forbids my committing to paper. Such a pic- 
ture was once faithful enough in its application to the 
town and city doctor. It is no longer so, even for him. 
What with the beard movement, and other changes of 
usage and fashion, our town and city doctors have now 
become pretty much, to look at, like other men, distinc- 
tive professional type having well nigh vanished. 

Such a picture the country doctor never resembled in 
the slightest degree. Such an external was and is 
wholly incompatible with the surrounding circumstances 
of his life, with the very nature and genius of his calling. 
By « metaphor, not so flighty as metaphors sometimes 
are, the Arab is said to be born to the saddle. Hven 
thus is it also with the country doctor. Until the time 
when footpaths trending o’er hill and moor are widened 
out into macadamized queen’s highways—until the 
time when stiles shall be abolished, and taking a fence 
to save a mile shall be no longer to the country doctor 
a thing desirable, there can be no soft-padded close cars 
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riage for him. A horseman by force of circumstances 
he must be, and little wonder that, suiting his attire 
to that condition, he ends by making himself appear 
what—truth to write, he very frequently is—a child of 
Nimrod. 

My entrance to the medical profession was accom- 
plished through a four years’ pupilage with a country 
practitioner. I therefore profess to know something 
about the matter of which I shall write: and I doubt 
not that “The Leisure Hour,” in one or more of its 
far migrations, will meet the eyes of those who will not 
fail to recognise, in the description presently to be un- 
dertaken, the lineaments of my “ governor.” 

Town and city practitioners little know of the expanse 
of ground a country doctor must daily cover in the 
course of his professional ministrations. I have known 
many a country doctor, some of whose patients, and 
these not exceptional, resided fifteen miles, in a line as 
the crow flies, from the doctor’s own home. Happy for 
the village Ausculapius then, if, like the sable bird, he 
need pay no regard to flood or quagmire, ford or stile! 
And yet I cannot conscientiously aver that Dr. Green had 
any particular aversion to stiles. Rather let me own 
to a weakness of my governor—he loved them—and 
even five-barred gates presented no insuperable obstacle ; 
for in his younger days he had been accustomed to go 
out with the squire’s hounds. In truth, the country 
doctor in his external presentment may be looked upon 
as a sort of country squire on a small scale. Quite na- 
turally, and by force of circumstances, the village doctor 
falls into the position of a minor country gentleman; gra- 
vitating, so to speak, towards that class, he adopts its 
peculiarities. 

I have heard the expression “ country doctor” used 
disparagingly ; and it does seem to carry with it a dis- 
paraging sound. Very far be it from me to foster this 
vulgar error. The country doctor, if he be not a spe- 
cialist like the higher members of his city brethren— 
if he cannot lavish his regards on hearts alone, lungs 
alone, livers alone, or other special organs; if he cannot 
make a recluse of himself, following out some parti- 
cular branch of science—anatomy, it may be, chemistry, 
or botany—is obliged to cultivate the faculty of readi- 
ness in each and every department of his profession, 
which his town and city féllows rarely achieve; and 
which, indeed, owing to their position, they are not 
called upon to acquire. The country doctor at a mo- 
ment’s notice may be called upon to treat any ill, sur- 
gical or medical, to which humanity is subject. He may 
be called upon to amputate a leg, or auscultate a chest, 
or determine the existence of a poison. In this way the 
country doctor has an amount of responsibility thrust 
upon him that his town and city colleagues easily avoid. 
The village Adsculapius must be a man of ready re- 
sources, and if he makes any considerable blunder, let 
him expect no quarter. Nor would it be just to plead on 
behalf of many a country practitioner, knowledge of every 
department of medical knowledge as an apology for fail- 
ing to attain excellence in one. I have known, and 
still know, gentlemen belonging to this estimable class, 
who could hold their own in certain special branches of 
the profession, if measured against the highest lumi- 
naries of our metropolitan hospitals. In the branch of 
operative surgery, for example, I would have thus 
backed my governor, whose practice lay in a mining 
district, where accidents were almost of every-day oc- 
currence, and some of them frightful. You might 
frequently have seen a messenger galloping in hot haste 
to convey the intelligence of some accident in quarry 
or in mine. Fancy then the little man returned, 





splashed and worn, weary and jaded, from a long round, 
and just about to seat himself comfortably at his fire- 
side, his dear wife, placens uxor, elaborating a draught 
with her own fair hands, that she deemed good for the 
occasion. With this tranquil picture before your mind’s 
eye, fancy now a wild horseman galloping up to the 
door, and with a thundering knock disturbing the plea- 
sant ¢éte-d-téte. In a few moments, should the weather 
be rough, the worthy doctor would stand before you an 
apparition a trifle weird and awful. It is to the early 
days of mackintosh garments that my narrative refers, 
Dr. Green was a little man, with Bedouin legs, acquired 
from much horse exercise. He had a ruddy, florid, bene- 
volent-looking face, but somewhat firm and decisive 
withal. Had you encountered him riding on a lonely 
moor, winds howling, rain pattering, lightning flashing, 
and thunder rolling—had you seen him then, clad from 
head to foot in a black mackintosh waterproof garment, 
made after his own design, you might have taken him 
for some wild spectre. ‘That black mackintosh, or oil- 
skin garment, was wonderfully made. On the crown of 
his head, or rather hat, it ended in a tall spire, like that 
of a witch’s wide-awake ; below, it floated away in black 
surges of rustling drapery. So completely was that 
weird-looking, but most useful garb an “ over-all,” that 
little else than the long beak-like nose and keen eyes 
were visible. Ob, if you could but have seen him then! 

My pupilage had been arranged for a term of five 
years, but I remained only four; the last year having 
been given up to facilitate certain necessary arrange- 
ments. We parted with mutual regret, all my little 
errors of omission and commission, whilst a member of 
his establishment, being amply condoned; they were not 
so many after all, and, though testifying on behalf of 
myself, I would fain say venial. Of such minor offences 
an example was the following. For many a long month 
a certain old lady had been taking two pills per diem 
of a certain sort. It was my duty to make up these 
pills; and one morning the evil thought came into my 
head, that if Mrs. So and So were afflicted with a chronic 
malady, it did not therefore follow that I should be sub- 
jected to these monotonous fits of chronic pill-making. 
So, yielding to evil promptings within, I compounded 
pills enough to last half a year, put the lot into a large 
box, and labelled them. My lazy store was found; and 
then followed an edifying lecture, the gist and purport of 
it tending to impress the fact on my memory, that the 
type of disease might change at any time, and change of 
physic might become necessary. It was a responsibility 
imposed on us pupils—there were three of us—to see 
that an ample store of bandage rollers was ever at hand. 
The quantity was left to our discretion; and once upon a 
time, I remember, the heap of roller bandages swelled to 
grave dimensions. The governor directed his glances 
towards the magazine one day, gazed upon the rollers for 
a moment fixedly, and then, directing a sidelong glance 
to us young men, his eyes twinkled with a certain sly- 
ness. 

“Young gentlemen,” said he, “to be ready for emer- 
gencies is a very fine thing, and to study the relation 
between causes and effects bespeaks the exercise of that 
reflective faculty so necessary to the exercise of our pro- 
fession. But tell me, young gentlemen,” continued the 
doctor, “do you apprehend any increase of fractures 
because Mr. Marshall, the draper, has a pretty shop- 
girl? At any rate, we don’t seem to want any calico for 
the present.” 

My greatest error of commission, except, perhaps, the 
drawing of a wrong tooth, has now to be indicated. In 
the hurry of dispensing, I sent a young lady a box of 
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leeches, under direction that she was to take two occa- 
sionally, as might be necessary, and an old lady a box of 
pills, which she was coolly recommended to apply to the 
part affected. A simple act of barter remedied the error, 
and the doctor, beginning with a serious scolding, ended 
with a fit of laughter. 

Looking back at the four years of my pupilage, I am 
happy to testify they were not only amongst the most 
pleasing, but the most profitable of my life. Let no one 
decry country medical pupilage in my hearing, if they 
are impatient under contradiction. From the age of six- 
teen to twenty, I hold the advantages for a boy entering 
upon the profession of physic to be greatly in favour of 
the country. There were three pupils, as I have said; 
and in the establishment it was a cock-pit rule, with which 
the commanding officer in no way interfered, that the 
youngest pupil should do all the dispensing. That 
drudgery, as it happened, did not long devolve upon me. 
I was soon free to occupy my time in another way, and 
had reason to be thankful that my lot had been cast in 
a country pupilage. Daily horse exercise kept me in 
health, and ample time for study dissipated the objec- 
tion sometimes adduced against a medical apprentice- 
ship. * 

One speciality of a country doctor’s avocation is the 
relationship he holds with the poor. In London, and 
other large cities and towns, medical men in private 
practice, as the rule, have little to do with the poorer 
population. What with hospitals, and what with dis- 
pensaries, easy of access, the extremely poor rarely come 
in the way of medical men in private practice. Gratuitous 
advice is sometimes, indeed, accorded; but more usually 
the non-paying public, not in the Union, avail themselves 
of hospitals and dispensaries. Rightly or wrongly, public 
institutions are preferred, and they sometimes withdraw 
from medical men patients in no way qualified by poverty 
for hospital and dispensary attention. In the country, 
the genuine country, it is otherwise. Medical attendance 
must there be sought and obtained, either individually, 
or through parochial, or union, or club organization. In 
my part of the world, (the west of England,) benevo- 
lent clubs are numerous, and well appointed. All the 
agricultural and mining population, elevated in the slight- 
est degree above absolute want, belonged in my time, 
and I am informed still belong, to some benevolent elab, 
one of the privileges connected with which is medical 
attendance in illness. It was a time of much excitement 
when a club committee, in solemn conclave, sat to elect 
their doctor. Woe, then, to the unfortunate man of 
physic against whom any charge of unkindness, inatten- 
tion, or other error or short-coming could fairly be 
brought. Mining and bucolic minds, tranquil, if not 
torpid, at other seasons, then waxed energetic; tongues 
were unloosed, and speakers grew eloquent. Then was 
an Englishman’s privilege to tell a bit of his mind most 
amply vindicated. The doctor had to incur pretty much 
the same sort of overhauling that falls to the lot of a 
candidate for electoral honours. He was expected to 
stand any amount of rustic eloquence without betraying 
the slightest ill temper. My governor took these occa- 
sions as matters of course; calmly telling us, that scold- 
ing the doctor marked such an epoch of self-satisfaction 
to the scolders, that in his opinion they ought not to be 
checked. He took all this as a matter of course, I say, 
one occasion excepted. There was a woman’s club, and 
very eloquent were the speaking ladies of the committee. 
‘The doctor rather quailed, so often as the necessity for 
incurring this ordeal came about; but, bracing himself 
up strong for the occasion, by force of flattery, con- 
ciliation, and great aptitude for tea drinking, (a hollow 





pretence, I am sorry to write,) he got manfully through 
it. Iam happy to proclaim, on behalf of my governor, 
that he was ever considerately kind to the poor. He 
acted from a sense of duty and love of his profession; but 
circumstances, nevertheless, occurred to ruffle his temper 
at times. It was a fixed notion with the small farmers 
of the neighbourhood, that save in case of direst accident, 
the doctor should never be summoned until the horses 
had done ploughing for the day. This belief was not only 
dangerous on behalf the patient, but unfair, as I think 
you will own, on behalf of the doctor. Fancy the poor 
doctor on some cold wintry night responsive to the bell 
_or knocker, fancy him thrusting his head out of the 
window and opening a parley, (gutta percha tubes 
were not invented then,) and joining in the following 
dialogue :— 

Anwious messenger. “ Please, sir, Tommy Jones is bad 
—cruel bad. Please, sir, you must come immediently.” 
(Mem. eruel, I would have you to know, is Devonshire 
and Cornish for very.) 

Doctor. “ Where is he bad ?” 

Anxious messenger. “ Pleass, sir, all over.” 

Whereupon the doctor, scratching his ear, is lost in 
meditation as to the physic most appropriate to such an 
ill-defined malady. & pause, he re-opens the con- 
versation, asking — 

Doctor. “How long has he been bad?” 

Anzious messenger. “ Dree days, sir, so to speak, he’s a 
been wisht (so so), but he’s a been cruel bad since the 
morning.” 

H the doctor, slightly ruffled, as well he might, 
and as, £ think you will own, the occasion justified— 
“Why did you not send before?” he, after a short 
pause, would say impatiently— 

“Please, sir, the hoss was a-ploughing and couldn’t 
stop.” 

Thereupon, if the messenger was of age and position 
to understand argument, his candid opinion was solicited 
on the following points: Was # horse’s day’s work of 
more regard than a man’s life? Had messenger no re- 
gard for Tommy Jones? Did messenger, or did he not, 
consider the doctor to have need of rest; to be insensible 
to the benefits of sleep; to be devoid of human feelings ? 
But it ever ended in one way. The doctor would slam 
the sash, or shut the door, resigning himself forthwith 
to fate and duty. He would summon Ned to saddle the 
horse, don his clothes, finishing the attire, if the night 
was rough, with that-peculiarly spectral-looking garment 
already described; and, having mounted his nag, doctor 


and messenger would speed away in no unfriendly con- 
verse. 

My pupilage was before the Union system came into 
operation. Our pauper patients were parochial, not union 
ones; and I believe the point is conceded, that the paro- 
chial system, whatever its administrative shortcomings, 
can advance the greater pretensions to patriarchal kind- 


ness. It was assumed that every pauper candi- 
date for medical relief should come recommended with 
an overseer’s certificate; but this, im our practice, was 
frequently dispensed with, and the privilege was some- 
times abused. 

The overseer’s certificate notes merit a word or two of 
comment. They were very curious documents, mingling 
no end of official dignity with much bad spelling, and 
not a little vagueness of expression. <A certain polite 
overseer affected the third person in his communications, 
but a stray first personal pronoun wandering into the 
document, begat some difficulty in our minds as to the 
real patient, overseer or pauper. I once had acollection 
of these official notes, but they are lost in the flood of 
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time. I called them curiosities of parochial literature, 
and well did they merit the title. Here is a specimen, 
which has escaped the fate of others by having been 
copied on the fly-leaf of one of my medical books : 

“ Sir,—This is to sartify that John Hobbs is very bad 
of a disease called falled down from a tree with a hook in 
his hand and cut his-self.” 

The establishment of Unions has, I fear, destroyed 
much of the kindly intercourse that prevailed betweén 
doctor and pauper patients in my time. The Union 
doctor is usually so ill-paid that, putting time and horse- 
keep out of the question, his salary hardly remunerates 
him for prime cost of physic. This condition of things 
is much to be lamented. It is inconsistent not only 
with Christian charity, but with natural justice, and 
therefore should not be. The common argument about 
supply and demand does not here apply. Manya young 
man desirous of entering medical practice, and not know- 
ing where to plant his foot, might be induced to incur 
the charge of Union practice for an egregiously small 
salary, or even gratuitously, and for the reason that in- 
troductions to remunerative practice may perhaps be 
thereby afforded. This is radically bad. Medical men 
ought to be, and in the main are, kind and conscientious, 
but human nature is human nature; tendencies are very 
prone to grow into deeds, and it cannot be denied that 
the tendency of Union medical contracts is in the direc- 
tion of inducing neglect to the ill and suffering poor. 


ADVENTURES IN 'TEXAS. 
CHAPTER VI.—A PANTHER HUNT. 
Tne American cougar, panther, or “painter,” as he is com- 


monly called, is one of the shyest of animals. The wilder- 
ness may be traversed for a lifetime by the “still hunter,” 
without his ever once seeing one. Nocturnal in their 
habits, they seek their dens at the first faint light of day, 
which they do not leave again till quite evening. Although 
they are to be found through all the States, from Canada 
to Mexico, they are most abundant in Florida, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, and Texas, the immense cane- 
brakes, which are frequent in the forests of these regions, 
forming safe and impenetrable harbours for them. Plenty 
of men, well advanced in years, are to be met with in these 
parts, who have been devoted t6 the chase all their lives, 
who can count their slaughtered deer by hundreds, and, 
in some instances, thousands—their scores of bears, wolves, 
and leopard cats; but very few of them require more than 
one figure to enumerate the panthers that have fallen to 
their prowess. In a country where the planters raise 
hogs in such immense quantities that numbers of them 
go wild, and are scarcely missed, the depredations com- 

_Initted by bears, panthers, and wild cats are passed un- 
noticed, unless, as sometimes happens, the raid is made 
upon the “gentle hogs,” that is, those brought up 
around the house and horse-lot, to whom a few ears 
of Indian corn are thrown each evening by some sable 
Gurth, 

When the swine-herd has remarked that for two or 
three successive evenings some of his most regular cus- 
tomers have failed to make their appearance, or, as he 
generally expresses it, “have come up missing,” measures 
are at once taken to discover who has been the de- 
stroyer. No one doubts their fate for a moment, as 
there isno more punctual guest than a properly brought 
up pig: if alive, he makes nobody wait for him. I was 
swinging in a hammock, and smoking my post-prandial 
pipe 1 my wigwam on Caney Creek—it would be called 
a considerable river in Rurope—which takes it name from 





the immense cane-brakes upon its banks, when a friend of 
mine rode up. Ben K., my visitor, was a great bear and 
cat-hunter, and, from having some tastes in common, we 
became very intimate. He had one weakness, a very 
amiable one; he was never tired of telling you about the 
parentage, birth, education, and exploits of each of his 
hounds : of these he had rather more than a quarter of a 
hundred. This would not, perhaps, have mattered much 
once in a way, but at each meeting he had either forgotten 
or did not care to remember that the story was an old one 
to you, and so he would commence his labour of love as 
though it was something quite new, which he had saved 
for you. Notwithstanding this dog worship, he was a 
first-rate, generous, unselfish fellow, never happier than 
when, either with his person or his purse, he could be of 
service to his friend. As to hospitality, it is common to 
all his class—for where will you find the Southern 
planter, who has ever produced the “cold shoulder” to 
his guest even when he has been an unmitigated bore P 

Of course I invited Ben to “look at his saddle,” 7. e., 
dismount, and after we had imbibed some mint juleps, he 
opened the business which had brought him my way. It 
appeared that he had missed some of his “ gentle pigs,” 
and that he had discovered some “ painter sign,” which 
made him, he said, “ pretty considerable sartain they’d 
been chawed up by them rotted varmints ;” and he 
expressed his determination to make them “ smell thun- 
der,” provided I would consent to ride over with him, and 
sleep at his house, so that we might make an early start 
in the morning, and try to bring these marauders to 
justice. Iagreed readily, and at once proceeded to saddle 
my horse, a duty I ever performed, and which example I 
would advise every horseman to follow in a warm climate, 
as probably, if you leave it to others, who are careless, you 
will have a horse with a galled back to nurse for a week 
orso. After a pleasant ride through the forest, of above 
five miles, during which, as we had no dogs with us, I 
managed to keep him to the general news of the county, 
we arrived at his plantation. 

His house, built upon the banks of the Creek, like most 
Texas log-houses consisted of two rooms, both boarded in 
all round, and divided from each other by a kind of hall, 
open at both ends, in which it was customary to take the 
meals; there was, too, a gallery which ran all round the 
house, and in this the saddles, lassoes, fishing nets, etc., 
were hung, and the weapons used in the chase. On each 
side of the house, but detached, were two other log build- 
ings, one used for cooking, and the other as a smoke-house, 
where the meat was smoked and kept; and on the outer 
walls were stretched and nailed up to dry several hides 
of leopard cats, deer, Mexican hogs, otters, etc. Through 
the house, and around it, perfectly unrestrained, wandered 
quantities of dogs, turkeys, ducks, and fowls ; for Ben was 
a bachelor, and everybody and everything did pretty 
much as they liked. 

In clearing a space for these buildings, many very fine 
forest trees had been spared for a shade, and in these the 
fowls roosted, as it is not the custom to have fowl-houses 
in Texas, the poultry thriving best when allowed to shift 
for themselves, being freest from fleas, and vermin of 
that description, when following nature the closest. The 
same rule applied to the hounds, who slept about where 
they pleased, and who also protected the fowls from the 
visits of the opossums, racoons, etc. ; and when one ever 
did venture to prowl round, they were certain to put him 
up a tree and make him remain there til] the morning 
light allowed the rifle to do summary erecution on the 
varmint. 

Ben, who had left me when we first arrived, to give 
sundry orders, now joined me, followed by a negro girl 
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bearing a waiter, upon which was some newly-plucked 
mint, ice, crushed sugar, and fresh water. Having fixed 
our drinks, I lit my pipe, and, throwing myself down on a 
bearskin, prepared to listen to Ben’s inevitable encomiums 
upon his hounds; for, with them in sight, it would have 
been perfectly useless, as well as cruel,to any longerattempt 
to evade a topic which gave him so much delight. “Do 
you see,” he commenced, “that thar blue ticked hound, 
that one that’s scratching his ear? That’s Rock, that is; 1 
expect, now, you might sarch fora month or more pretty 
considerably close, afore you'd scare up his ditto exactly, 
arter cats. I'd bet my bottom dollar, now, you might fix 
a plate of nicest kind of fixings, and put it down alongside 
of a fresh cat trail, and ef he got wind, as he’d be sure to 
do, of the scent, he’d leave them victuals as ef they was 
pison, he would so. WHe’s about the smartest, keenest 
bit of bone and muscle wrapped up in dog skin, my two 
little blue eyes ever gazed on. Last Tuesday morning as 
ever was, all the team on ’em got on to a catamount trail 
near the hog-pen, and ran him down to the edge of the 
elm-flat, and they lost him; and they’re as cute a pack 
as arey a man owns round these diggins; all but old 
Rock, he didn’t give him up, though, by along chalk. You 
might make yourself rich betting Spanish mules on that 
thar dog, for sure. The cunning varmint had ‘treed,’ and 
as the trees grew considerable close, he had passed from 
one top to another by the limbs, for a matter of more than 
a hundred yards. Old Rock guessed his game well, he did, 
and cast round, looking up in all the trees, till at last he 
spied him, and you had better believe the way he gave 
tongue was a caution. Any how, I killed him, and 
I shouldn’t have done it ef it had not been for that 
thar old hound. You ask my overseer, Simpson, 


when he comes in; he was along, and he'll tell you 
all about it.” 

As I had heard quite as much as I cared for, I re- 
frained from questioning Mr. Simpson on his arrival, 


which took place a few minutes afterwards, and we all 
three sat down to supper. During this meal our plans 
for the hunt were arranged; and, that over, when the 
table was cleared we did not sit long, for it was soon 
time for us to turn in, as it was necessary to be astir 
very early in the morning. 

Before any sounds of the coming day were audible, 
except the crowing of the cocks in the trees round the 
house, we were up and getting our breakfasts, running 
dry swabs down our gun-barrels, and preparing to start 
on our hunt. There was a heavy dew, which fell in 
showers upon us whenever we touched a bush as we 
rode along, which gave promise of a fine scenting morn- 
ing. Our greatest fear now was that the hounds might 
take the trail of some cats, numbers of which must 
have been prowling about in the course of the night, 
before we arrived at the place where the “ painter sign” 
had been discovered. However, we did manage, with 
much rating, to keep the pack together, though many 
an angry threat had been launched at the heads of the 
younger and more eager hounds by Ben and Mr. Simp- 
son, before we got to our destination. Upon coming to 
this spot Ben dismounted, and went down upon his 
knees, and after a few seconds’ scrutiny he arose, stating 
his opinion that a “painter” had passed that spot not 
very long previous to our arrival. Rock was now 
called, that he might declare his view on the subject. 
The old hound was not a second deciding; giving one 
Jong howl—as much as to say it’s all correct—he dashed 
off into the cane down the bank of the creck, followed 
by the rest of the pack. As the jungle was so thick 
and matted, it was impossible for us to ride near the 
hounds, and we were compelled to confine ourselves to 





the cattle-trails and wood-roads, guided in our course by 
the cry of the hounds. After about ten minutes’ gal- 
loping, trotting, walking, and creeping, as the nature of 
the ground permitted, we all suddenly pulled up. The 
pack had divided—there was no mistake about it, as 
we could hear some hounds in full cry still continuing 
down the creek, in the direction they had all along 
been going; whilst others, which had seemed for a few 
moments making directly for us, had made a half circle, 
and were returning nearly on their old line. Ben at 
once expressed his opinion that there were two panthers 
afoot, and that we should ride on down the creek after 
that part of the pack which had gone on in that direc- 
tion ; and, telling Simpson he had better go back and see 
what the others were after, he put spurs to his horse, 
and left me to my own devices. 

Now, it had at once struck me that if there were two 
cougars, the one which had turned back must be a cub, 
or perhaps cubs, and that the old one had kept on, 
thinking to lead the pack away from them. I felt 
pretty certain that if my surmise was correct, that there 
would be a better chance of getting a shot at the cub, 
whose turning probably was caused by its becoming 
tired; and if so, I thought, it would not be long before 
it “treed.” It was no part of my business to enlighten 
the worthy Simpson— who was pounding along just 
before me as fast as he could—for I knew him to be a 
good hunter, and it was very possible his ideas were 
similar to my own, and I had determined to try all I 
knew to get the first shot; nor did I doubt that he had 
the same intention. Had it been a bear, a deer, or any 
common game, I should have cared very little who killed 
it; and had a green hand been with me, I should most 
likely have exerted myself to secure the first shot for 
the tyro; but with a panther the case was different. 
My anticipations proved correct; they had scarcely 
passed through my mind before we heard the baying of 
the hounds, and we both threw ourselves from our 
horses, securing them to some saplings, and held right 
in as fast as we could force our way, for the welcome 
sounds. Only those who have tried it can imagine 
the difficulty there is in making a way through a 
cane-brake. Independent of the bamboos themselves, 
which grow very close, thousands of brambles, vines, 
and creeping plants interlace and mat them together. 

We both had cane knives, and worked with a will, for, 
though unexpressed, we each knew that the other was 
striving for the first shot. 

I, it seems, had awoke to ill luck that morning, for I 
was just in time to see the smoke from Simpson’s gun— 
to see the panther, which had been fatally wounded, 
hang clinging by one fore paw to the boughs upon 
which it had been crouched—to see him make one or 
two frantic efforts te regain his lost position, rendered 
useless by the want of his other foot, for his shoulder 
had been broken by the shot; and finally, to see him 
drop amongst the dogs, too nearly dead to do any mis- 
chief. 

It proved to be a cub of some six or eight months 
old, as was evident from its shedding its tecth—the 
two lower tushes having been shed, whilst the upper 
ones were loose. It measured 8 feet 4 inches from 
the tip of its nose to the dark bunch of fur on the 
end of its tail, and weighed 94 lbs. Its colour was 
red, very much like that of the deer of the country, but 
the fur was short, very thick and soft. 

The largest panther I ever saw, measured in ex- 
treme length 9 feet 6 inches; but we had no means 
of ascertaining its weight. 

Some two hours after we had got home with our 
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A PANTHER HUNT. 


prize, Ben K. rode in. His part of the pack had 
run clear out of hearing, and, after much wandering 
about, and blowing on his horn, he had concluded, 
though very reluctantly, upon coming home. 

he morning’s sport had not been very satisfactory, 
as far as he was concerned, yet he congratulated Simp- 
son heartily on his success, and expressed his firm con- 
yiction that Rock’s skeleton would be found bleaching 
some day at the foot of a tree, mingled with the bones 
of his victim. Rock, however, did not justify this 
opinion, for in the course of the afternoon that un- 
rivalled hound made his appearance. ‘The rest of the 


pack straggled in at intervals, until all had arrived, 
thus setting their master’s mind at ease concerning 
them, and enabling him to get a good night’s rest, 
which would not have been the case had any of them 
unfortunately come to grief. 


KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 
Tue power of the Commons of England at its birth was 
an ill-fayoured infant, and cradled itself in the wastes 
and bye-places of the land. What was to be found of 
the agreeable and delightful in situation was appropriated 
by Church and Aristocracy for their habitation. So 
was it at the time when Hull was founded—a town 


which claims to be considered as one of the nurseries of | 


municipal government and popular freedom. No great 
lord protected it or called it by his name,@nd priestly 
dignitaries hoarded up the wealth of the Church’s in- 
fluence amid more delectable surroundings. Monk and 
baron alike avoided the unlovely spot, and never an atom 
of canonized dust selected for its resting-place a site so 
lowly. The Humber cast up a few acres of low damp 
land, just at the confluence of the little stream from 
which the town is named. Thither resorted from time 
to time the humble adventurers of the neighbourhood, 
before the settlement was recognised by any interference 
of the surrounding rulers and magnates. 

We find the first acknowledgment of the existence of 
the town and port of Hull made by the king’s officers 
taking heavy toll and duty there. This brought it to 
the notice of the first Edward. He was too deeply 
afflicted with “earth hunger” to be indifferent about 
his shipping, or any other means of introduction to the 
heritages of his royal neighbours. He came to view the 
new port, and he bought the soil from the monastery 
to which it had previously belonged. From this cir- 
cumstance the place thenceforth became known as 
“Kingstown.” Then the walls were built, and the most 
part of the large church, which still remains. 

Thus protected and adorned, Hull grew and flourished 
amazingly. ‘True, it was never a very attractive spot. 
The land lay low, and was often subjected to serious in- 
undations from the adjoining rivers. It possessed no 
beauties of scenery. On the old maps the only appear- 
ance of wood in the vicinity, to diversify the Batavian 
level of its suburbs, is the gallows tree, which, duly re- 
plenished with appropriate appendages, appears to have 
eccupied a prominent position by the road by the great 
gates. 

But though wealthy and noble strangers were -no 
visitors to the town, yet wealth and nobility became at 
length no strangers there, and more than one statesman 
of note from a birthplace so mean went forth to occupy 
high stations in the government of the country. Wil- 
liam De la Pole, the first mayor of Hull, in his youth a 
Hull apprentice, was the founder of the stately house 
of Suffolk, The great earl whom Richard 1 favoured 
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was his son, and he was the ancestor of many a lord 
who, bearing the title of the Suffolks, ruled and 
troubled the land in later times. This family had a 
great palace at Hull, and it was not unfrequently that 
the De la Poles came to reside in the place of their 
humble origin. 

Maritime pursuits were the wealth and destruc- 
tion of the inhabitants. The land itself was a marine 
emanation, and from the same source came the support 
and riches of its occupants for many centuries, and 
“Maister Marinere,’ or ‘“ Marchant Adventurer,” is 
the invariable addition to the names of the old cele- 
keities who were mayors, and sheriffs, and members of 
Parliament for Hull, or who built charities and chantrics 
there. 

The town at a later period was distinguished by its 
opposition to royalty. ‘Twice in its early history it is 
recorded that the gates were closed against two several 
kings of England, who were seeking support in this 
part of the country—Henry iv and Edward iv. And 
here it was that Charles 1 was fated, in a similar way, to 
receive one of the earliest of those cruel rebuffs which 
resulted in the strife of King and Commons. 

It was on a dull April day that Charles, who had 
stolen from London, where the popular excitement had 
already made his residence unsafe, rode early in the 
morning from York to Hull, to obtain possession of the 
magazine there. Hotham was governor for the Com- 
mons, a man bold, daring and unscrupulous. He waited 
the royal approach with closed gates, the drawbridge 
lifted, and the town cannon loaded; and when Charles 
tendered a request for admission, his refusal was most 
decided and peremptory. All day long the disappointed 
king remained in a little cottage outside the gates. “ It 
was the first overt essay,’ said he, at a later time, “ to 
discover how patiently I could bear the loss of my 
kingdom. This was but the hand of the cloud that 
was soon after to spread over the whole land, and 
cast all into disorder and darkness. I thank God 
I had the better of Hotham, that no disdain or emo- 
tion of passion transported me by the indignity of his 
carriage.” 

The governor, too, waited in the guard-room by the 
wall till dusk came on, when Charles again summoned 
him to give entrance, and again the refusal was re- 
peated; and whilst the trumpeters were proclaiming 
Hotham a traitor, the king rode off. It was a singular 
fact that the revolution, which that day’s proceedings 
inaugurated, should be the ruin of both the men who 
then stood in opposition. But so it was; the same 
authority adjudged the doom of each, and their deaths 
were alike. Hotham came to the block first on Tower 
Hill, and Charles suffered in like manner at White- 
hall. 

It was a remarkable allusion to this disloyalty, which 
was made by the people of Hull when sovereignty next 
visited their town, in the person of our Queen Victoria. 
They sought out the very place where the old gate 
stood, and on that spot erected an open triumphal arch, 
bearing expressions of welcome, and through this arch 
the queen’s cortége passed, advancing by the same way 
along which Charles had ridden to his interview with the 
governor. 

Hull was twice seized during the revolutionary war— 
once by the king in person, and again by Earl New- 
castle. During the latter of these investments the town 
suffered severely. The Fairfaxes were in retreat from 
Atherton Moor, and both endeavoured to shelter them- 
selves in Hull. Newcastle came up with Sir Thomas at 
Beverley, and after a brisk skirmish the republicans were 
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broken, and hotly pursued to Hull gates. Newcastle 
sat down before the town, and raised most formidable 
siege works, harassing the place with vigour for forty 
days. The siege was raised by a famous sally which 
the townsmen made, assisted by the remainder of the 
Fairfax troops. 

This was on the 1lth October, 1643, the day on which 
the annual fair has since been held. The town forces 
made three impetuous attacks on Newcastle’s intrench- 
ments; and in the last struggle, which Rushworth says 
lasted three hours, the Royalists were overthrown, and 
retreated in all haste, leaving much spoil in their forts 
and batteries. 

The Hull people at this time claimed consideration 
as those not unfit for war, and this was what Andrew 
Marvell with a sigh acknowledged, when, contrasting 
the troops of the king’s garrison with the train bands 
of the time of his boyhood, he said, “ I hope soon to see 
your town ungarrisoned, for I cannot but remember, 
though then a child, those days when the youth of our 
town were trained for your militia, and did, methought, 
become their arms much better than any soldiers I have 
since seen.” : 

We have said that the fortune of Hull was founded 
on its maritime pursuits. The vicinity of the Russian 
and German waters called forth, of course, the greater 
part of its trade in that direction; but for many years 
the town stood first for its ventures in the Greenland 
fisheries, and many old people there are still living who 
well recollect the time when great whaling fleets of from 
thirty to forty vessels went out yearly from the port; 
but since then it has been far out-rivalled by Scottish 
enterprise. 

In its customs revenue, Hull is at present the fourth 
port in the kingdom, being exceeded only by London, 
Liverpool, and Bristol. The annual total of duties re- 
ceived at Hull is £297,406, while Bristol shows a total 
of £1,295,000. Newcastle, the port which stands next 
on the list, has a revenue of £279,890; but in the ton- 
nage of shipping, Newcastle, as well as the three other 
ports above mentioned, is in advance. Hull, by the 
last statistics, has 518 sailing vessels and 73 steamers, 
the total tonnage being 73,361 tons, while that of New- 
castle vessels is 139,064 tons, Bristol having only 85,792 
tons. London and Liverpool have both about twelve 
times the amount of the Hull tonnage. 

It will thus appear that Newcastle is the port in 
rivalry with Hull. It has the advantage in population, 
of about 1000, though Hull is in excess in the number 
of houses by about 8000—a suggestive fact in a social 
and sanitary point of view. 

The population of Hull is 108,831, occupying 22,018 
houses, which are comprised in an area of about 5000 
acres. It isa borough, returning two members to Par- 
liament, and is under the government of a mayor, sheriff, 
and common council. Its income last year amounted 
to £29,000. Hull has about fifty acres of: dock accom- 
modation, there being five docks, three of which, follow- 
ing the line of the old fortifications, completely insulate 
the more ancient part of the town, the Humber and the 
river Hull occupying the other sides. It is this cen- 
tral arrangement of the docks which has caused Hull to 
be frequently compared to the towns of Holland—a com- 
parison which the flatness and level of the neighbour- 
hood bears out. 

For objects of note, the town has two large old 
churches, both now in course of restoration, full of 
quaint monuments, and abounding with reminiscences 
of the great men and notable incidents of which the 
local histories speak. Of the Holy Trinity Church, 





William Mason, the poet, and Joseph Milner* were in. 
cumbents, the latter till within so recent a date that hg 
is still remembered by the older inhabitants. There are 
nine other churches, and very many well-built places ot 
dissenting worship. The infirmary is a handsome and 
very extensive building, supported by voluntary contri- 
butions. Mr. Wilberforce laid the foundation stone. To 
his memory there is erected in a central part of the 
town a column eighty feet in height, which bears a 
colossal figure of the great philanthropist, and suitable 
inscriptions. There is a hall of the Literary Society, 
in the inauguration of which, a few years ago, the 
late Prince Consort took a part. 

In the Market Place a.bronze equestrian statue has 
been raised, as an inscription beneath states, “'To the 
memory of William 1m, our great deliverer.” James 1 
troubled the town in the later years of his reign, and, in 
a severe struggle with the authorities, songht to over- 
come the spirit of independence which they most reso- 
lutely maintained throughout the whole of the reign. 
A Catholic garrison, and the notorious Jeffreys, were the 
representatives of his ill-will, and sorely they afflicted 
the townsfolk; and it was to commemorate a riddance 
from the offence of this last rag of the Stuart tyranny, 
that, about forty years afterwards, the Hull people put 
up the memorial at a cost of £1000. 

Charles 1 built a citadel and some extensive forti- 
fications adjoining the river, which still remain, though 
they are now about to be removed, having become use- 
less for milgtary purposes. 

In the list of distinguished men of Hull, is the name 
of Dr. Thomas Watson, Bishop of St. David’s, who, not- 
withstanding the antipathy of his native place to the 
second James, was one of the most firm supporters of 
that monarch. He was a great enemy of Bishop Burnet, 
and in his History the bishop has not failed to speak 
very severely of his opponent. And there is Marvell the 
incorruptible, and the illustrious Wilberforce as well as 
the poet Mason, whom we have mentioned before, and 
whose excellencies are recorded by an inscription in 
Poets’ Corner, and also on a beautiful monument in York 
Cathedral. 

Sir Harry Vane was Member for Hull at the time 
when he made his spirited remonstrance with Crom- 
well, at the dissolution of the Long Parliament. And 
in the same Parliament his colleague, the other member, 
was a man of no mean note—Peregrine Pelham, the 
Mayor of Hull. He was one of the judges who sat at 
the arraignment of King Charles, and as such, his signa- 
ture and seal appear on the warrant of execution. 

The Hull people have been reproached for the absence 
of a spirit of improvement; but we think their present 
exertions bid fair soon to place the town in the advanced 
position which old fame and the advantages of situation 
claim for it. Many public works are being now carried 
out, and considerable additions and alterations are con- 
templated. Several Acts, having this end in view, re- 
ceived the sanction of Parliament in the last session. A 
large dock adjoining the Humber is already commenced, 
and arrangements are being made for the construction 
of new railways and bridges. The Town Hall, which is 
now in course of erection, will be a most handsome 
ssructure. . The cost of the building is estimated at 
£20,000, and the design is by the same hand as that for 
the Leeds Town Hall. 

On the whole, the history of Kingston-upon-Hull is 
one upon which Englishmen must look with respect and 
satisfaction. Even those who do not sympathize with 





* Author of ‘Church History.”” For a memoir of him, see Sunday 
at Home,” Nos, 201, 202, 203, 
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some of its anti-monarchical episodes, will admire the 
sturdy independence, the consistent patriotism, and the 
public spirit of the citizens. Of the civic character of 
towns something may usually be known from the names 
cherished in records or honoured by monuments. It 
speaks well for Hull, that among the men whom it 
honours are Andrew Marvell and Sir Harry Vane, 
Milner and Wilberforce, William the Third, and Prince 
Albert, 
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BY l. @ 
THE TUCKTOO AND THE PONGHYEE.* 


In an old ruined pagoda in the ancient city of Pagan there 
lived a tucktoo.t He was of a great age, and had heen hatched 
many, many years ago in that very pya, when the gold on the 
image of the Bhudd Gaudama was fresh and new, and when 
the poor deluded worshippers brought flowers and offerings 
daily to the idol shrine. He had lived to see the building 
crumbling to ruins, deserted and neglected, and the once ven- 
erated image left to the bats and owls, who built their nests 
above its head. Very rarely indeed was it that any one came 
to “shikko’} at that temple, and the old tucktoo enjoyed the 
solitude and silence which he alone disturbed with his mono- 
tonous ery of “ tucktoo, tucktoo ;” he loved to hear his voice 
re-echo through the hollow pagodas, and repeat itself in echo 
after echo. One day as he was napping quietly in the large 
outspread hand of the Bhudd, he was awoke by a low chant in 
an unknown tongue. Opening his great glassy eyes to sec 
what was the cause of this unusual disturbance, he saw a yel- 
low-clad, shaven-crowned Ponghyee, or Burman monk, who, 
with raised hands, was repeating Pali formulas as fast as he 
could utter them, and every now and then touching the ground 
with his forehead. 

“ Hey, you Ponghyee,” called out the tucktoo, who considered 
himself master and Jandlord of that pya at least, “hey, you 
Ponghyee, may your head be split into seven pieces! What 
do you come chattering here for at this unearthly hour, when 
I’m taking my noontide siesta ?” 

The monk started up, passing his rosary quickly through his 
fingers. “ Aneitsa, Duka, Anatta!’§ he exclaimed, “ what 
bilou |} are you?” 

“T’m no bilou, I’m a tucktoo; and I want to know what you 
are, muttering like a poll-parrot, disturbing respectable tuck- 
toos like myself at this hour.” 

“Hold your tongue, you irreverent lizard,’ was the monk’s 
indignant answer, “I’m saying my prayers.” 

“ Saying your prayers, are you?” quoth the old tucktoo; “ if 
I’m not mightily mistaken, you’re a Burman by your ugly phiz, 
and you're not speaking Burmese. What are you jabber- 
ing ?” 

* Pali, Pali, the sacred Pali, you vile creature. 
know the patanahs ?” {| the Ponghyee asked. 

The tucktoo, now quite awake, winked at his friend the bat, 
who was swinging by his hind claws over the Bhudd’s head, 
and said in a demure tone, “ No, reverend Ponghyee, I really 
don’t know all the patanahs. Perhaps you'll teach me, and set 
me up with a rosary.” 

* 'Thurana, hurana, murana, kein oh,” repeated the Ponghyee ; 
“ Say it after me.” 

“ Thnrana, hurana, murana, kein oh, I’m going out to-day to 
dine, oh!” said the tucktoo, shaking his old leathern sides with 
laughter ; “and what does it mean, Mr. Ponghyee ?” 

“Mean? mean? Qh! I don’t know, I don’t know—it’s a 
Pali prayer.” 

“Ts it, forsooth? and you don’t know what it means, old 
Shaven-Crown? By the Bhudd, but you're a clever fellow! 


Don’t you 





* The monks of Burmah are called Ponghyees. They wear a dress of 
yellow cloth, shave their heads, and beg their food from door to door. 

t A large kind of lizard held in vencration by the Burmese. It is 
remarkable for its distinct cry, which may be heard for some distance. 

t The Burmese term for worshipping with raised hands, and forehead 
bowed to the ground. 

§ Three Pali words, which compose a favourite formula among tho 
Burmese, Aneitsa, transitoriness; Duka, pain; Anatta, illusion; such 
is the melancholy teaching of the purest human system of morality unen- 
lightened by Divine revelation. 

|| A monster who plays much the same part in Burmese mythology, as 
the ogre in Saxon, 
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You'd better cry ‘tucktoo, tucktoo’ all your life long, than go 
over a string of words of which you don’t know the meaning, 
chattering like a poll-parrot. What good will that do you, you 
old dunce? ‘Take yourself off, take yourself off, and if you’re 
not quite an idiot you may have learnt more sense to day from 
a poor old superannuated tucktoo, than from the Thathana- 
being * himself—not but what,” he added to his friend- bat, 
* this old wooden Gaudama understands just as much Pali as 
Burmese, I'll he bound. Dear me, dear me, there are sad fools 
in the world. Tucktoo, tucktoo! I’m off to sleep again ;” and 
80 saying, he laid down his wise head, and the Ponghyee took 
up his fan, and walked off half convinced that the tucktoo had 
preached a better sermon than he had yet heard from any of 
his brethren of the Yellow-Rohe. 





THE SELF-WILLED ELEPHANTS. 


OncrE upon a time, in the thick forests in Burmah, there lived 
an elephant whose name was Moung Shwé Wah—that is, Mr. 
Golden Bamboo. The other elephants had named him thus, 
because he was such a fine noble beast. He used to stalk 
about among the graceful bamboos, crushing their large yellow 
branches beneath his huge feet, and when the noise resounded 
through the jungle the herd used to say, “ Here comes Moung 
Shwé Wah.” His tusks were so long and white, and he had a 
fine tuft of hair at the end of his long tail; he moved among 
all the other beasts as their king. He was very happy among 
the stately forest trees ; in the heat of the day he would lie in 
some cool shady place, in the long reedy grass, near some tank, 
and the little elephant calves used to come and frolic about 
him. He was so good-natured that the naughty little creatures 
took advantage of it, and one would twist his long trunk round 
his flapping ears and move them backwards and forwards like 
a fan; another would tweak his tail, and play all kinds of 
antics. Moung Shwé Wah took it all very quietly, until they 
teased him beyond endurance, and then he would go gently 
down to the water and take up more than a bucketful in his 
trunk, and when the young calves were not thinking about 
it, he would spirt the water full in their faces, and his great 
fat sides would shake with laughter as he watched them 
trying to wipe each other dry after this unexpected shower- 
bath. 

At night, when the young ones were asleep, under the care 
of one of the old ladies, Moung Shwé Wah would lead the 
herd to a rice field, or to one where sugar cane was planted, 
and they would have such a feast, crunching ths sweet canes 
until their great teeth ached; but the king was not greedy. 
He would often watch whilst the ladies and the weaker 
elephants were eating the canes, and if he heard an enemy 
coming he-would sound an alarm, and off they would all 
scamper into the thick jungle, where they were safe from all 
attacks. Sometimes he was angry with an imprudent animal 
who did not attend to his warning, and then he would trumpet 
with a terrific noise, and the antelope and jungle sheep, and 
even the chetah and the leopard, would run miles away and 
hide themselves in the dense brushwood. 

One day, aftzr he had been scolding some of these head- 
strong youngsters, they walked off very sulkily, and lay down 
under the shade of a magnificent teak tree, and talked over 
what had taken place. One of them, who was called Seit-Soh 
(that is, angry) by his brothers, on account of his hot temper, 
spoke very disrespectfully of Moung Shwé Wah. 

*“ Who’s he, 1 should like to know, that he should lord it 
over us? He’s very proud of his tufted tail and ivory tusk, 
but I don’t know but what my tail is as long as his ;” and he 
gave a poor little calf such a blow with it as he flourished it 
up in the air, that it squeaked again. 

“ You’re quite right, Mr. Seit-Soh,” answered young Meikt-dé 
(or foolish fellow). ‘Old Wah is a pompous old muff; he 
gave the alarm last night just to make a fuss, and to sound 
that big trumpet of his.” 

An old lady who had been quietly munching about a cart- 
load of young green branches for her tiffin—she was rather 
delicate, and said she had no appetite—looked up at the 
grumblers. ‘“ Boys, boys,” said she, “ you’re young and silly ; 
Moung Shwé Wah knows more than you do; he’s grown old 
in the forest, and is very wise. Take my word for it, you'll 
get into mischief if you don’t do as he bids you. Men set 
traps for us everywhere, and they’ll catch you if you go 
straying about, and don’t come back with the herd.” 

eikt-dé burst out into a loud laugh at this. “Why, old 





* The Superior-General of the Burmese monks. 
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Mother Munching is getting into her second childhood,” he 
said. ‘TI should like to see such a pigmy as man, a two-legged 
hop-’o-my-toe, try to catch me! Why, I would crush him with 
one movement of my foot.” 

The old lady, turning her back upon the rude fellow, took up 
a large palm branch and fanned herself, remarking that the 
young men of the present generation were very different from 
those of her young days; but Seit-Soh and Meikt-dé, with a 
loud guffaw at her remark, and quite heedless of her caution, 
agreed together to stay behind among the sugar canes that 
very night, whatever orders their leader might give to the 
contrary. As soon as the bright full moon arose in the sky, 
Moung Shwé Wah called all the herd together to set off ona 
grand foraging expedition for green rice and sugar cane. They 
were in high spirits, and set off at full scamper through the 
forest; it was in vain for the old ones to scold them: they 
never stopped their fun until they reached the fields. After 
they had eaten a hearty supper, Moung Shwé Wah ordered 
them each to carry off a load, for, as he prudently remarked, 
after the havoc they had made it would never do for them to 
make a second visit to that spot. Most of them set to work 
with a hearty goodwill, but Seit-Soh and Meikt-dé kept aloof 
from the rest ; and when the signal was given to return, they 
stayed behind, as they had agreed. They stuffed themselves 
with sugar canes, eating much more than they wanted, and 
then they walked off to a little tank, where none of the herd 
ever came, 

Both thought it “jolly fun” to be their own masters, and 
their satisfaction was complete when they saw a party of ladies 
coming towards them. They were strangers to them, but 
they were very polite, and soon made friends. Seit-Soh made 
some remark about their being rather forward, but Meikt-dé 
laughed at him for being so particular, so he said no more, and 
Master Meikt-dé, who flattered himself he knew how to 
manage the ladies, gathered the most tender shoots and deli- 
cate sugar canes for his new acquaintances, and was very soon 
shaking hands with Madam Mullikah, fanning her, and paying 
her great attention. As evening came on, they proposed that 
the two young gentlemen should accompany them to a beauti- 
ful tank covered with lotus blossoms, where the Bulbul and 
the Karawick sang all night long. Nothing loth, the two gal- 
lants escorted them through a bamboo forest, and they admired 
the fine arches formed by the branches of tho graceful trees, 
The long vistas looked 


which grew together in large clumps. 
like some old cathedral aisle, with groined and fretted roof, 
and the soft evening light playing through the feathery leaves, 
threw chequered shadows on the green sward, making it re- 
semble a pavement of encaustic tiles. 

The two elephants wanted them all to stay there: they could 
imagine no happier home; but they were assured that the 


Lotus Tank was far more beautiful. They went on and on for 
a long way, until Seit-Soh, tired out, suggested that their fair 
guides had lost the road. He saw Mullikah give one of her 
companions a nudge as he said this, and he began to suspect 
that they were purposely misleading him, so he sidled up to 
Meikt-dé, and, putting his trunk into his ear, whispered his 
suspicions. Before his companion could answer, they saw a 
number of female elephants, and two or three large “ tuskers,” 
standing ina group. Mullikah ran forward, and began caress- 
ing several among them, saying that she was delighted to meet 
with old friends again ; and then she begged the two strangers 
to come, that they might be introduced to the ladies of the 
royal household. Seit-Soh, whose suspicions were awakened, 
saw some curious-looking marks upon the legs of most of these 
animals, which he did not half like, but Meikt-dé, who was 
quite enchanted with his lady love, declared all the females 
to be beauties, and the tuskers, without exception, “ jolly 
fellows.” iy 

The royal herd surrounded the new-comers on every side, 
and even walked so close to them that it was inconvenient. 
Seit-Soh remonstrated, but his companion told him in a low 
voice, that it was the Court etiquette, and if he did not wish to 
be known for a country bumpkin, he had better hold his tongue. 
As they walked on, a peculiar cry was heard from the jungle, 
and the male elephants disappeared. When they came back 
again, each carried a Burman on his back. 

“Dear me,” young Simpleton asked of Mullikah, “ who are 
those? I think, do you know, that I shall go home again, for 
old Madam Munching told me that men catch us elephanis, but 
I did not believe her.” 

‘Ia, ha!” langhed Mullikah, “I should think not. Those 
men are our servants. By and by you will see them grooming 
us, and they bring us food when we are hungry. Ihave a 
groom of my own, who is called a Mahout.” 
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Seit-Soh shook his éars, and began to stamp and fret atall this; 
he would have gone back again to the jungle, but he could not 
get away, and he grew very impatient. The whole herd travel- 
led on together for some days, Mullikah begging Meikt-dé to 
keep close to her, and alittle lady, called ‘ Téh-Chouk-dé, who 
pretended to be very timid, entreating Seit-Soh not to leave her, 
They were often hungry, and would fain have stopped for food, 
but the three tuskers who had taken command of the party 
would not hear of it. Leaving the jungle, they travelled along 
the banks of the mighty Irrawaddy, and came near to the abodes 
of men, and presently they saw the white padogas, and carved 
roofs glittering with gold, rising above the thick trees. Mullikah 
then told them that they were approaching Ava, the city of the 
Golden Foot, the Lord of the White Elephant. Poor Seit-Soh 
was beside himself with hunger and rage. Journeying on, they 
came to a great inclosure of teak palisades, and here the others 
told them they were to rest. There was a great noise and 
bustle, and they saw men running hither and thither in gay 
putzos of all colours. The elephants were a'l driven inside the 
first inclosure, and, looking up, they saw the walled terraces 
filled with spectators, and gave a roar of helpless rage. Sud- 
denly all the people fell down upon their knees and raised their 
hands to their foreheads. Meikt-dé, who was vain enough for 
anything, thought they were shikko-ing him, but, gazing about 
him, he caught sight of a white umbrella held over the howda 
of alarge white elephant, who stood ten feet high; he was 
covered with jewels and gold, and on his neck sat a right royal 
looking man, the King of Burmah. Dismounting from the 
noble beast, his Majesty ascended a throne, and sat down cross- 
legged upon a golden mat, which was spread for his Golden 
Footship. 

Immediately a mahout came to the little timid elephant, Teh- 
Chouk-dé, and desired her to goforward. She called to Seit- 
Soh to follow her, and, although terribly frightened, he was too 
proud to desert her. She went on, however, and before he 
could overtake her the door was shut in his face. Oh! he was 
soangry! he was mad with passion, and men came with long 
poles and poked at him on every side until he threw himself 
against the sides of the wooden cage, and beat his head, and ran 
against the bars, beside himself with rage. It was useless, how- 
ever; he could not break through those immense teak posts. 
Then the men drew aside the great bolts of the gate, and he 
rushed forward. What was his dismay to find he had but got 
into a narrower trap, and that he could not even turn round? 
His tormentors came close to him now; they tried to force a 
collar on his neck and to put fetters on his feot, and he grew mad 
to think he must lose his dearly beloved liberty for ever, and 
be a slave. 

His comrade did not know what had happened ; but he was 
surprised to find himself driven out of the inclosure ; and when 
he was in the maidaun, Mullikah went off with one of the 
tuskers, and, the herd separating, left himalone. He was half 
bewildered at first, and so faint with hunger that he had scarcely 
sense to try to get away. He didat last, and then some 
large male elephants, ridden by mahouts, closed upon him, and 
belaboured him with their trunks and jostled him so much, that 
he could scarcely stand. Then they put collars on him, and 
cruel Mullikah herself fastened the fetters on his legs. He was 
left tied in the broad glare and heat of the sun for days, and had 
scarcely enough food given him to keep him from starving. 
His spirit was quite broken, and he soon became indifferent to 
everything. When the mahouts saw he was tamed they led 
him away to a great shed, where he was kept likea horse. He 
had to carry great weights, and work hard. One day he was set 
to stack timber, another day to knock down mud walls, and, at 
last, he grew so corrupted by his civilized life, and his inter- 
course with Madam Mullikah, that it was one of his greatest 
delights to go out elephant-catching himself. He did get into 
his native jungles then for a few days, but he had become so 
mean-spirited and helpless, that he did not try to regain his 
liberty. However, hard work and poor fare told upon him in 
the end, and when he pined and grew sick nobody took any care 
of him, or brought him the plants that would have cured him. 
They did not know what was the matter with him, but 
thought he was sulky, so that he got beaten and ill treated, 
and at last he lay down moaning and groaning with pain, 
and died in his stall. He was such a great brute that the 
mahouts could not drag his carcase away, and none of the 
elephants would come near it to help them; so they dug 
a pit close by, and Meiket-dé was buried in this ignominious 
grave. 

So ends the history of Seit-Soh and Meikt-dé, who wished 
to be too soon their own masters, and despised the advice of 
their elders. 





